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that the greatest number of specimens were recorded in 
Bukowina, as might have been expected. General details 
as to the flights of the different years, their direction, and 
their length of stay, also as to the manner of life and the 
food of the birds, and other particulars are appended, and a 
elearly drawn map accompanies the memoir. Although 
several cases of females being shot with ripe eggs in the ovi- 
duct are recorded, no authentic instance of the bird’s breed- 
ing in Austro-Hungary has been ascertained. 


102. Zeledón on the Birds of Costa Rica. 


[Catálogo de las Aves de Costa Rica, Con indicación de las especies, 
localidades y núméro de ejemplares contenidos en la colección del Museo 
Nacional. Por José ©. Zeledón. Ann. Mus. Nac, Rep. Costa Rica, 1887, 
p. 107.] 

This revised and augmented Catalogue of the Birds of 
Costa Rica gives the names and localities of no less than 708 
species. The last published list (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1885, 
p. 104) contained 692, showing that 16 species have been 
recently added to the Costa-Rican avifauna by the exertions 
of the author, whose zeal in the good cause is well known 
to us. 


XLVI.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


Tur following letters, addressed ‘‘ to the Editor,” have 
been received since our last issue :— 


Srr,—Occasionally individuals of the Penguin of New 
Zealand ( Eudyptes pachyrhynchus) leave the sea and ramble 
considerable distances up the freshwater rivers. Two in- 
stances, which have occurred to my knowledge within the 
last five years, are worth recording. On February 9th, 1886, 
a specimen of this species was captured on the Kakauni river, 
in North Otago, six miles from the sea. A second speci- 
men was captured on the 24th of last month, on the Ashburton 
river, twelve miles from the sea, and was duly chronicled 
in the local newspapers. Mr. Robin, the farmer who brought 
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the bird into town, placed it on the ornamental waters of the 
Domain, where I saw it in the afternoon leisurely deporting 
itself in one of the shallow ponds. The bird (?) is in 
excellent plumage, and appears to be otherwise in good con- 
dition. It may be noted that the summer and autumn of 
1885-86 were exccedingly dry and hot, while the present 
season is also exceptionally dry and hot, in New Zealand, and 
the rivers are lower at the present time than they have been 
for many years. Some of the streams are well stocked with 
numerous shoals of small fishes as well as mollusks and 
crustaceans, and the fact of their being easily obtained in the 
present low state of the rivers may account for the Penguins 
ascending the rivers in dry seasons to obtain food. After 
the nesting-season they frequently repair to the estuaries of 
rivers to feed, but they rarely wander so far from the sea. 
Sir Walter Buller records the capture (Birds N. Z. 2nd ed. 
1888, vol. ii. p. 288) of a specimen by the natives half a mile up 
the Opotiki river (North Island) in 1868, but this is the only 
case yet recorded of the Penguin wandering any distance 
from the sea. 
Yours &c., 


Ashburton, New Zealand, W. W. SMITH. 
March 6, 1890. 


Sır, —On the 22nd May a beautiful adult male specimen of 
the Caspian Plover (Æygialitis asiatica, Pall.) was shot by a 
boy named Samuel Bensley on the Denes, Great Yarmouth. 
There was another one with it at the time, but that escaped. 
The ground on which they were observed was sand over- 
grown with grass. The bird, which has since been purchased, 
I am informed, by Mr. Southwell for the Norwich Museum 
for the sum of £10, has been nicely mounted by Mr. Lowne, 
naturalist, Yarmouth, in whose shop it is still on view. 

I have compared it with the description of the sammer 
plumage in ‘Stray Feathers’ (vol. vii. p. 438), with which it 
agrees well, except that the crown, nape, wings, and back 
appear to be in the paler winter plumage. 
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The bird is about the size of the common Ringed Plover 
(Aigialitis hiaticula), but in plumage reminds one more of 
the Dotterel (Hudromias morinellus) on account of its broad 
rufous pectoral band and the white stripe over the eye. The 
most striking feature, however, is the long tarsus, in which 
it seems to approach the genus Himantopus. The birds 
were not at all shy, and consequently easily approached, 
and that they were genuine wild birds there is not a doubt. 
This adds one more species to the British list, and it is to be 
hoped will find a place amongst the beautiful plates in Lord 
Lilford’s new work, to which it will be a valuable addition. 

Yours &e., 


Herringfleet Hall, E. A. Burer, Lt.-Col. 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
June 20th, 1890. 


P.S.—The sternum has been forwarded to Prof. Newton. 


[The specimen in question was exhibited by Mr. South- 
well at the meeting of the Zoological Society of London on 
June 17th.—Ep.] 


Sir,—lIt will probably interest your readers to hear that 
there was sent to the Socicty’s Gardens in the month of 
March last, a Chaffinch (Fringilla celebs), a specimen which 
was very curious. The right half of the bird was exactly 
like that of a male in breeding-dress, whilst the left half was 
that of a female. 

The two different plumages were so perfectly separated 
that one could draw a straight line from the point of the 
beak over the back and over the breast to the middle of the 
tail. The beak itself presented the two different colourings 
in perfect distinctness. 

The bird having been sacrificed to science, its post-mortem 
examination was effected by Prof. Max Weber, who found 
it, as was to be expected, a hermaphrodite. On the left 


side the ovary was well developed, whilst the right side had 
a normal testicle. 
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The bird was caught at Hardenogh (prov. Gelderland), and 
the skin is preserved mounted in the series illustrative of the 
fauna of Holland in our Society’s Museum. 

Yours &c., 


Koninklijk Zoologisch Genootschap, F. E. Buaauw. 
Natura Artis Magistra, 
Amsterdam, June 7, 1890. 


Sır, —I beg leave to place on record the occurrence of the 
following birds in Borneo :— 

Locustella lanceolata (T.). Labuan Island. 
Motacilla ocularis, Swinhoe. Baram (C. Hose). 
Milvus melanotis, T. & S. Labuan Island. 
Calidris arenaria (L.). Baram Point. 

All these birds were shot during the N.E. monsoon, and 
may be looked upon as occasional winter migrants. Referring 
to Mr. Sharpe’s note in the July number of ‘ The Ibis,’ on 
birds from Penrisen Mountain, in Western Borneo, I may 
mention that examples of the following highland forms were 
also obtained there by my native hunter, viz. Myiophoneus 
borneensis, Criniger ruficrissus, Cryptolopha schwaneri, and 
Aithopyga temmincki. 

Yours &e., 


41 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, A. H. Evererr. 
July 7, 1890. 


Syrrhaptes paradoxus in Captivity—Mr. F. E. Blaauw 
kindly furnishes us with the following particulars in reference 
to the specimens of Syrrhaptes paradoxus now living in the 
Gardens of the Royal Zoological Socicty at Amsterdam :— 

“Tn the course of the summer of 1888, our Zoological 
Society received from different quarters (by purchase or 
presentation) many specimens of Syrrhaptes, alive, for the 
menagerie, and dead, for the Muscum. Most of the living 
birds came from the island of Texel, where these birds were 
found in great numbers, and we also got two eggs from the 
same place. The living birds, twelve in number (four of 
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which were hens), were placed in an open-air aviary, which 
had a glass roof, so that the soil always remained dry and 
sandy. The birds were fed with different kinds of seeds and 
vegetables, of which last food they are very fond. 

“The first spring (1889) of their captivity the birds did 
not lay any eggs, and in course of time three of the twelve 
died, so that now (July 1890) only three females and six 
males remain. At the end of May and beginning of June 
the hens began to lay, and in all fourteen eggs were laid. 
As the birds showed no inclination to breed, the eggs were 
placed in an incubator, and after 28 days four chicks came 
out. Two of these could not get out of the shell perfectly, 
and died during the act. The other two came out well, but 
died after two or three days, refusing to take any food. The 
other ten eggs were bad or contained dead embryos. Asa 
general remark, I may add that the Syrrhaptes, in a wild 
state, have completely left this country, as I suppose they 
have done elsewhere in Western Europe.” 

[I may add to Mr. Blaauw’s remarks that six specimens of 
Syrrhaptes paradoxus, presented to the Zoological Society of 
London in 1888 by various donors, and one received in 
1889, are now all dead.—Eb. | 


A Tame Cuckoo*.—At the end of July 1889, being in 
Suffolk, I was informed by the servants that a strange bird, 
“like a Hawk,” had been seen at the pantry window, and 
that it took raw meat chopped up small. I watched for the 
bird and found a full-grown young Cuckoo, the chief object 
of its visit being a bush of Pyracanthus japonica, which was 
covered with the larve of Orgyia antiqua, the common 
vapourer moth. In a day or two the bird had completely 
cleared the bush, and then shifted its quarters to another 
bush, similarly infested, on the other side of the house. 
After clearing this it took up its abode in the front garden, 
where it perched on the lawn-tennis stop-nets, which are hung 
up round the lawn, and it occurred to me that I might induce 


* From ‘Land and Water,’ Aug. 17, 1889. 
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it to feed there, so I procured some lobworms and threw 
them on the grass. 

The bird instantly took them, and now has become quite 
tame, and will come within a yard or two of me, and, so far, 
has given no sign of migrating. I have watched carefully, 
but have never seen any bird attempt to feed it, except in 
one instance, a Wagtail ; but, as the pair of these are accom- 
panied by six young ones, they have not much time to devote 
to the stranger, who, to a large extent, has shifted for itself. 
Since I have fed it with worms it seems to have got fat, and 
if a worm moves near the surface when the dew is on, it goes 
down and digs it out like a Thrush. 

Its favourite position is a pole, which I have put up for it, 
and sitting on this it much resembles a Hawk, and is mobbed 
sometimes by Swallows, which it snaps its beak at when they 
come too close. Several naturalists of repute, including my 
brother and Mr. Frank Norgate, have witnessed these inter- 
esting facts; and we all agree that this is a somewhat new 
phase in the life-habits of a very mysterious bird, and worthy 
of record in your columns.—W. H. Tuck, August 12, 1889. 


New Breeding Birds in the Trondhjem District.—Prof. Col- 
lett, writing from Roros, north of Trondhjem, in Norway, 
on July 8th, says as follows :—“ I am just now in good col- 
lecting-ground. Three days ago I found Tringa maritima 
breeding on the mountains of Trondhjem, close to the Swedish 
frontier, and to-day I have found here (at Réros) the nests 
of Tringa temminckii (four eggs) and Otocoris alpestris (full- 
grown young ones). The nearest breeding-place hitherto 
known of these three species is Tromsö and Finmark.” 


International Ornithological Congress of 1891.—We have 
received circulars announcing that the “ Second International 


Ornithological Congress ” will be held at Budapest at Whit- 
suntide next year. 


Breeding of Falco babylonicus.—Myr. Hume kindly com- 
municates the following note from Lieut. Philott on the 
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breeding of Falco babylonicus :—“ It may interest you to 
know that a nest of the Red-naped Shahin (Falco babylonicus) 
was found on.the 13th May last in the Gumál Pass, in the 
Waziri country, about 30 miles from Dera Ismail Khan. 
The nest was taken by Mr. Donald, Political Officer at 
Tamlch, and myself. It contained two young ones, a male 
and a female, which would have left the nest in about a 
week. I have these birds now in my possession. The nest 
was found at an elevation of a little over 2000 feet. 

“Mr. Hume told me last year that this Falcon would pro- 
bably be found breeding in the Sulimani range, but that he 
was not aware that any European had ever found the nest. 

“Mr. Donald also shot an adult female of this Falcon 
near Fort Munro about two years ago during the hot weather, 
and I have scen others near Bahkri and Kingri, in Balu- 
chistan, during the same season. Last year a native falconer 
near Jhelum had two of these birds, which were said to have 
been taken in the salt-range.””—(D. C. Purrorr, Lieut. 3rd 
Punjab Cavalry: Dera Ismail Khan, July 3rd, 1890.) 


The Gätke Collection Ornithologists will be much pleased 
to hear that Mr. Seebohm has purchased the celebrated Bird- 
Collection of Herr Gitke, of Heligoland, with the intention 
of presenting it to the British Museum. The collection, 
which is said to contain upwards of a thousand specimens, 
referable to 396 species, is expected to arrive in England in 
October. The specimens, which were all captured in this 
wonderful little ornithological paradise, are mounted. They 
will be arranged and exhibited in one series in the Natural 
History Museum. We are informed that Herr Gatke’s ex- 
tensive notes on the Birds of Heligoland are now actually in 
the press, and that an English edition of this long-expected 
work will also be published. 


Obituary.—WititaM Kircuen Parker, who diced suddenly 
at Cardiff on the 8rd of July last, at the age of 67 
years, was not an Ornithologist in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but has rendered such services in advancing our 
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special science as may well claim a few lines of acknowledg- 
ment in this Journal. Born in Northamptonshire in 1823, 
Parker passed the early years of his life as apprentice to a 
chemist and druggist, and showed his taste for natural 
history by collecting plants, keeping pet animals, and pre- 
paring skeletons. In 1844-46 he was a student at King’s 
College, London, and became demonstrator to Dr. Todd and 
Sir William Bowman. Having qualified for practice, he com- 
menced his medical career at Tachbrook Street, Pimlico, in 
1849, and soon made himself known amongst the men 
of science of the metropolis by his laborious investigations, 
especially in microscopic work. The Foraminifera, both 
recent and fossil, were selected as special objects of study, 
and a series of excellent memoirs, partly written in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Rupert Jones and other fellow workers, were 
prepared by him on this subject. These were followed by a 
series of original and most elaborate investigations on the 
osteology of different groups of Vertebrates that have made 
his name ever famous. Parker was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1865, and received a well-earned Royal 
Medal in 1866. In 1873 he was appointed Hunterian Pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Surgeons, and held that post 
until 1884. Parker’s principal ornithological memoirs are :— 
On the Osteology of Baleniceps rex (Trans. Zool. Soc. iv. 
p. 269) ; On the Osteology of Gallinaceous Birds and Tina- 
mous (Trans. Zool. Soc. v. p. 149) ; On some Fossil Birds 
from the Zebbug Cave, Malta (Trans. Zool. Soc. vi. p. 119) ; 
On the Osteology of the Kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus) (Trans. 
Zool. Soc. vi. p. 501) ; On Agithognathous Birds: Part I. 
(Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 289), Part II. (ibid. x. p. 251); On 
the Osteology of Microglossa alecto (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, 
p. 285); On the Systematic Position of the Crested Screamer 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 511) ; Remarks on the Skeleton of 
the Archeopteryx (Geol. Mag. 1864, p. 55); On the struc- 
ture and development of the Skull of the Ostrich Tribe (Phil, 
Trans. 1866, p. 113); On the structure and development of 
the Skull of the Common Fowl (Phil. Trans. 1869, p. 755) ; 
On the structure and development of the Crow’s Skull 
SER. VI.— VOL. II. 2M 
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(Monthly Microse. Journ. 1872, p. 217); On the develop- 
ment of the Skull of the Tit and Sparrow-Hawk (Monthly 
Microsc. Journ. 1873, pp. 6, 45) ; On the development of the 
Skull in the genus Turdus (Monthly Microsc. Journ. 1878, 
p. 102); On the structure and development of the Wing in 
the Common Fowl (Phil. Trans. 1888, p. 385); On the 
presence of Claws in the wings of the Ratitz (Ibis, 1888, 
p. 124) ; Morphological elements of the Skull (Journ. Anat. 
& Phys. viii. p. 62) ; On the Vertebral Chain of Birds ( Proc. 
R. Soe. xliii. p. 465); and on the Osteology of Steatornis 
caripensis (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1889, p. 161). A paper on the 
“ Morphology of a Reptilian bird (Opisthocomus cristatus) ” 
was read before the Zoological Society on Feb. 4th, 1890, and 
will shortly be published in the Society’s ‘ Transactions.’ 
We may also remind our readers that Prof. Parker was the 
joint author with Prof. Newton of the excellent article on 
Birds, published in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ed. 9, 
vol, ili. 


Joun Henry Gurney (Correction of an Error).—In the 
obituary notice of the late Mr. Gurney in our last number, 
it was stated (p. 394) that he attended the meeting at Cam- 
bridge in the autumn of 1858. This is a mistake, for he was 
prevented, almost at the last moment, from carrying out his 
intention of being present. His advice, however, was acted 
upon none the less, and was of great service to the other 
founders of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


